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STATE LAWS RESPECTING THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


[From the extended and valuable Report of the Committee on Medical 
Education, presented at the last meeting of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, and just published in its Transactions, we copy the following state- 
ment respecting the laws which are at present in force, in the different 
States of the Union, in regard to the practice of medicine. ] 


1. Maine.—Formerly, none but regularly licensed physicians could 
collect their dues ; several years since, however, the law was repealed, 
and the field is now open to all. 

2. New Hampsutre.—The State laws of New Hampshire do not re- 
quire any license. ‘There are no laws on the subject of medicine. 

3. Veruont.—The State laws require no license. A law was passed 
in 1821, requiring the M.D. or A.B. degree, but it was repealed in 1838. 

4. MassacuuseTts.—No laws in force atthe present time. In 1818- 
19, an act was passed “to regulate the Practice of Physic and Surgery,” 
but when the statutes of the State were revised, this act was omitted, “in 
— with the wishes of the greater part of the State Medical 

lety.” 

_ 5. Ruope Isuanp.—“ The legislature has done nothing for the suppres- 
sion of quackery.” ‘There are no laws on the subject. 

6. Connecticut.—The legislature, several years since, repealed the 
law, requiring a license for the legal collection of fees—thus virtually 
licensing all practitioners. The State Medical Society admits to mem- 
bership only such as have the diploma of M.D., or the legal license. 

7. New Yorx.—No restrictions since 1844, when the law was re- 
pealed. All persons, now, have the right to practise and recover com- 
pensation for services. 

8. New Jersey.—Laws lave been in force since the incorporation of 
the State Medical Society, in 1816, and the Society still retains the power. 
of licensing, under a revised law of 1830—sections 12 and 14 of which, 
read thus: “ And be it enacted, that no person shall commence the prac- 
lice of physic or surgery within this State, until he shall have passed an 
¢xamination and received a diploma from the Medical Society of New 
Jersey, established as aforesaid ; and if any person shall practise as a physi- 
“an or surgeon, without having first obtained a license for that purpose 
(who was not a we a practitioner without a license, previous to the 
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passage of the act of 1816), he shall forfeit and pay, for every prescrip- 
tion, the sum of twenty-five dollars, to be recovered with costs of suit,” 
&c. &c. (in the usual manner) ; “and it is hereby made the duty of the 
district society, in any county where such penalty shall be incurred, to 
prosecute the same. And further, if any person shall so practise contrary 
to the provisions of this act, he shall forever thereafter be disqualified from 
collecting any debt or debts incurred by such practice in any court in this 
State.” 

And be it enacted, That this law shall be so construed as to prevent 
all irregular-bred pretenders to the healing art, under the names or titles 
of Practical Botanist, Root or Indian Doctor, or any other name or title, 
involving quackery of any species, from practising their deceptions, and 
imposing upon the ignorance and credulity of their fellow-citizens ; and if 
any person shall attempt so to practise, in any of the counties of this 
State, he shall be considered an illegal practitioner, and subject to all the 
penalties contained in the twelfth section of this act; and it is hereby 
made the duty of the overseers of the poor of any township, where such 
offenders may reside, as well as the duty of the district societies, to prose- 
cute to conviction all such offences against the laws and well being of 
the people of this State.” 

The by-laws of the Medical Society of New Jersey, require that the 
candidate for a license to practice, shall be “of sound mind, moral and 
temperate habits, and twenty-one years of age.” He shall satisfy the 
censors to whom he applies for examination, and it is made their duty to 
require full and satisfactory evidence, by certificate, “that he has studied 
with a regularly licensed physician or surgeon for four years, and attended 
at least one full course of medical lectures in some respectable college or 
university. But if he has obtained an academical diploma, then three 
years’ study, including a course of lectures, shall be sufficient.” 

“The censors” —they are four in number—* being satisfied with the 
testimonials required, shall proceed to examine the applicant or applicants, 
carefully and impartially, on the subjects of Materia Medica, Pharmacy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, Surgery, the Practice of Physic, and Midwifery.” 
A vote is then taken by ballot; and if three out of the four censors are 
satisfied, the candidate receives a certificate which must bear the signa- 
tures of the examiners. This is presented to the president of the society, 
who thereupon issues a diploma or license. All persons who have not 
pursued their studies in the State, and desire-to practise there, must sub- 
mit to the examinations, and pursue the course just described. ; 

9. Pennsytvania.—There have never been any laws regulating the 
practice of medicine and surgery ; any one may engage in practice, and 
recover his fees. 

10. Detaware.—Dr. Couper, in his report of the number of medical 
practitioners in this State, rendered to the Association at its last meeting,* 
says: “Under the general law regulating the practice of medicine and 
surgery in the State of Delaware, every practitioner is required to take out 
the license of the State. The graduates of any respectable medical 
school, and such other persons as shall sustain a satisfactory examination 


* Transactions Am. Medical Association, vol. i. p. 365. 
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before the Medical Board of Examiners, are entitled to this license, on 
the payment of a fee of ten dollars. But under special acts of the legis- 
lature, passed since the date of the general law, Homeeopathists and 
Thomsonians are permitted to practise without diplomas, and without 
the payment of a fee.” 

11. Marvtanp.—No laws now in force. From 1798 up to 1838, the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State was authorized to elect a 
Board of Examiners for the State, whose duty it was to grant licenses to 
those whom they found competent. The penalty for practising without 
this license was fifty dollars for each offence. The law was rendered 
nugatory by the passage, in 1838, of the following act :— 

« Be it enacted by the State of Maryland, that, from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, it may and shall be lawful for each and every person, 
being a citizen of this State, to charge and receive compensation for their 
services and medicines, in the same manner as physicians are now per- 
mitted to 

A highly intelligent physician of the State, in writing to the committee 
of the Monroe Co. (N. Y.) Medical Society, makes use of the following 
language :— 

“During the whole time that we hada medical law, the community 
were protected from open quackery, and many valuable lives were saved 
in consequence ; but since the repeal, quackery has been carried on in all 
its forms, and many of our citizens have been humbugged to death by their 
mal-practice. 1 think the law protecting the community ought not to 
have been repealed.” 

12. Disrricr or Cotumpra.—The general government has protected 
the District of Columbia from the imposition of quackery. “ A medical 
society, incorporated by act of Congress, confers a license on such as 
have graduated at a medical school, or on such as may, without gradua- 
tion, sustain a good examination before the ‘ examiners’ of the society. 
No one can recover fees by process of law except a licentiate of this 
society. 

"13. Vireinta.—There is no law in this State regulating the practice of 
physic and surgery—consequently none prohibiting quackery ; nor has 
any + ever been enacted, imposing penalties or disabilities upon the 
quack. 

“No license for practising medicine and surgery is required by the laws 

of Virginia. Practitioners are annually taxed five dollars each, whether 
holding a diploma or not.” 
_ 14. Norra Carotina.—There is no law in the State of North Caro- 
ina regarding the practice of medicine, and none has ever been enacted. 
Any one can practise and recover compensation, on proof that services 
were rendered. 

15. Sour Carotina.—An act was passed by this State in 1817, to 
regulate the licensing of physicians to practise, &c. It imposed a penalty 
of two months’ imprisonment and a fine of five hundred dollars upon all 


who practised without due authority obtained in the manner prescribed by 
law. In 1838, * these penalties and disabilities were annulled.” ‘The 
diploma of the medical college of the State has always been a legal license. 
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16. Georaia.— A law was passed in 1826, which imposed a_penalty 
of five hundred dollars for practising without a license from the “ Board of 
Physicians ” of the State. Another act was passed in 1839, to re-organ- 
ize the Board of Physicians, which still retains the power to examine 
applicants and grant licenses; but a proviso, of a most absurd character, 
is attached to the law, which completely nullifies it. It is as follows: 
‘ Provided nothing in the said act be so construed as to operate against 
the ‘Thomnsonian, or Botanic practice, or any other practitioner of medicine 
in this State.” 

17. Avapama.—There was formerly a regularly-appointed Board of 
Medical Censors for the State, and a law which imposed penalties of im- 
prisoninent for six months, and five hundred dollars fine, for practising 
without its license. ‘The Board, however, has been abolished, which 
Operates as a repeal of all law on the subject.” “Its repeal has had the 
effect to overran the State with quacks of every description, of every name 
and country. It has destroyed confidence in the profession generally ; 
broken down all medical etiquette, and prostrated the science of medicine 
and surgery to a mere trade. Certainly there are many exceptions to the 
sweeping remarks made above, but generally they are true.” 

18. Misstssipp1.—There are no laws at present in force in this State 
in regard to the practice of medicine and surgery ; all restrictions were 
removed in the year 1834. We offer no apology for introducing the 
following pertinent extract from a letter to the Committee of the Monroe 
Co. Med. Soc. “The State of Mississippi, from its admission into the 
Union, down to the year 1834, had probably a more efficient code of laws 
to restrain quackery than any other State in our confederacy. They 
answered the purpose for which they were intended most effectually. 
Before any person could practise medicine or surgery in the State, he had 
to appear before a Board of Medical Censors, established by the legis- 
lature, and produce evidence, satisfactory to the Board, of his medical 
and surgical attainments (whether a graduate or not), and also of good 
moral character. ‘This being done, he obtained a permanent license. 
This had forthwith to be taken to the clerk’s office of the county in which 
the physician receiving it intended to locate, to be there recorded. The 
clerk of the court was compelled to furnish the grand jury of the’ county 
with a list of all the licensed physicians, every time the jury assembled. It 
was also the duty of the judge of the circuit cout, to charge the grand 
jury to indict every person who presumed to practise medicine, whose 
name was not recorded among the licensed physicians of the county. 
The fine for each offence was something, together with costs, but could 
not exceed five hundred dollars. These laws, for a number of years, 
until they were annulled by a change of the constitution, effectually put 
down all kinds of quackery throughout the State. When the constitution 
was amended, the Board of Censors was abolished. Ever since 1834, 
the State has been overrun with quacks of all kinds, and the mortality has 
greatly increased.” 

19. Lovistana.—“ No State in the Union is better protected against 
impositions of all kinds, in medicine, than this. By an act of the legis- 


Jature, passed in 1820, no person is allowed to practise medicine, or the 
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profession of an apothecary, without submitting to an examination before 
, Board consisting of five physicians and one apothecary, appointed by 
the State. The law provides, that a respectable diploma of Doctor of 
Medicine shall entitle an applicant to a certificate of permission to prac- 
tise; but medical diplomas having become of late as plenty as_pocket- 
knives, the Board have assumed to themselves the right of examining all 
applicants without any respect to any certificates or diplomas whatever.” 
(Letter from Louisiana, 1843. ) 

99, Texas.—lIt is believed that no laws have been enacted in the State 
of Texas, in reference to the practice of medicine and surgery. If any 
existed prior to the admission of the State into the Union, we are informed 
that they were never enforced. 

91. Tennessee.—No laws on the subject. 

92,—Kentucky.—No laws on the subject. The diploma of M.D. 
is recognized as a license. 

23. InL1no1s.—No license is required or recognized in Illinois. The 
laws have as yet made no provisions regarding medical practice. 

24, Inpiana.—There are no laws in this State in relation to the prac- 
tice of medicine at the present time. Formerly, all practitioners were 
compelled to obtain a license from a Board of Censors. ‘The law was 
repealed some twenty years since. 

25. Ou1o.—This State has no laws at present regulating the practice of 
medicine ; there are no legal restrictions, and no license is required. By 
an act of 1824, no one could practise without a license from the State 
Medical Society, but this act was repealed in 1833. 

26. Micnican.—The statute requires that every physician shall obtain 
a license, either from a State or a county society. A diploma is not con- 
sidered equivalent to a license. 

27, Missovrt.—There are no laws on the subject in this State, and no 

license is required ; a diploma even is unnecessary. 
_ 28, 29, 30. Wisconsin, Iowa, and Arxansas.—We have no positive 
information in regard to the laws of these States, but learn from a reliable 
source that, if any measures have been taken to regulate the practice of 
medicine, no attention whatever is paid to them, and the field is open to 
all who choose to enter it. 


ACTION FOR SURGICAL ATTENDANCE AND THE SUPPLY OF 
MEDICINES, 
[Tue following report of a suit at law, which recently took place 
i London, is interesting in this country chiefly from the information 
furnished by it of the rate of charges among British surgeons. It will 
be seen there is but little uniformity there in these charges; perhaps 
less than among us. The jury seem to have taken a proper view of 
the ve and awarded to the surgeon something like a fair compen- 
sation for the great skill which all parties acknowledged was shown by 


him in the treatment of the case. | 
Excuequen Cuamper, December 4. Before the Lord Chief Baron 
@common jury. Vickers vs. Shipton. 
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jor Surgwal Atiendaitce. 
-Mr. Knowles and Mr, Pulling conducted the case for the plaintiff, and 
Sir F. ‘Thesiger (with Mr. Hayes) appeared for the defendant. 

This was an action by which the plaintiff sought to recover from the 
defendant the sum of £38 17%s., and a further sum of £3. 3s., for surgi- 
cal attendance and medicines supplied. 

The defendant paid the sum of £25 in court, and pleaded that be- 
yond that amount he was not indebted. 

It appeared that the plaintiff is a surgeon of some eminence, in large 
practice, at the west end of the town, and that the defendant is a retired 
attorney of an advanced age and feeble constitution, On the 23d of No- 
vember. in the year 1847, the defendant was a passenger in one of the 
trains of the Great Western Railway at Maidenhead, for London, when, 
as they were arriving at the Slough station, their train was met by a 
luggage tain, and an iron bar which ought, but for the negligence of the 
servants of the company, to have been securely bound round one of the 
luggage vans, came in contact with the lamp of the carriage wherein 
the defendant was seated. Observing this concussion, and the danger 
which threatened him, the defendant was in the act of rising to avoid the 
blow, when he was struck with much violence upon the cheek, by 
which not only were two of his teeth knocked out, but his jaw was 
fractured. Upon their arrival at Slough, the defendant was taken out 
of the carriage, and the company’s servants instantly sent off to obtain 
the medical attendance of a Mr. Morblad, a surgeon in the village. On 
making an examination of the fracture that gentleman advised that the 
defendant should submit to have the fractured portions of the bone re- 
moved. To that proposal, however, the defendant demurred, remarking, 
as well as he could speak, that he should prefer consulting his own 
medical friend before such a course were adopted. That medical friend 

roved to be the present plaintiff. Eventually, the proposition of Mr. 
Morblad was not acted upon, and the defendant was removed to Lon- 
don, laboring under severe and painful suffering. Upon their arrival 
at the Paddington terminus, Mr. Morblad accompanied the patient to the 
house of the plaintiff, at 3:2 Baker street. From that gentleman’s pre- 
sence the defendant was conveyed to Forde’s hotel, in Manchester 
square, where he was attended and most skilfully and carefully watched 
and treated by the plaintiff. Indeed, it would appear that he had done 
everything that skill, energy and kindness could suggest for the allevia- 
tion of the defendant’s sufferings. When thé defendant had got some- 
what better, he was removed to lodgings he had formerly occupied in 
Harley street, and there he continued, as heretofore, to receive the at- 
tendance of the plaintiff. He was also visited by the late Mr. Liston, 
the eminent surgeon, who said that he regarded the result of the plain- 
tiff’s care and skill as a triumph of surgical art, and as a monument of 
skill which he or any other medical man might justly be proud of. In 
consequence of the great care and skill which the plaintiff had exhibited 
in the treatment of the case, the defendant’s jaw was set, and finally 
preserved, and in the end he had effected a most perfect cure, and the 
defendant had ever since enjoyed excellent health. In the course of 
time the defendant commenced an action against the Great Western 
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Railway Company for compensation for the injury he had sustained. 
The Company had made an offer of £300, and to pay all the costs 
incurred, by way of compromising the action. It chanced, however, 
that this proposition was declined. Upon the day on which the trial 
was to have come on, the Company having in the meantime made some 
further inquiries as to the nature of the accident and the sufferings 
the defendant had undergone, as well as the extent of the medical at- 
tendances, they increased their offer to £400, and the payment of all costs. 
This second proffer was accepted. By-and-by, however, the present 
defendant cavilled at the amount which his medical attendant, to whom 
he had been indebted for the preservation of his jaw, had charged, and 
therefore the present action had been brought for its recovery ; and in 
reply, the defendant had urged that £15 would be ample remuneration, 
and eventually he had paid £25 into court, and pleaded that to no 
larger sum was the plaintiff entitled. 

In support of the case for the plaintiff, it was proved that the case 
had been one of extreme danger, the more so as erysipelas, and even 
delirium tremens, was very liable to supervene ; and that, although it had 
been recommended by Mr. Morblad that the fractured portions should be 
removed, the skill and constant attention of the plaintiff had rendered such 
a violent course to be submitted to by the patient unnecessary. It was also 
proved that the attendance of the plaintiff had been constant, frequent, 
and on many occasion of protracted duration ; that those attendances had 
in point of number amounted to 37; and then it was stated by several 
medical practitioners that the charges which had been made by the plaintiff 
were fair and reasonable, and that the custom with a general practitioner 
was to charge half a guinea for an attendance, and in some cases also to 
charge for the supply of medicine at a price somewhat lower or about 
the same as that charged by the druggists, instead of the ordinary 
charge of an apothecary. It did not appear, however, by the testimony 
of these witnesses, that there was any general rule or custom in the 
profession as to the mode of charging. 

_ Several letters were put in during the trial, of which the following 
is one, and would appear to have been written for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the plaintiffs account, in order that its amount might be taken into 
consideration in the compromise which was about to be entered into with 
the Great Western Railway Company. The letter was in these terms : 


“ Dec. 18, 1847. 

“My Dear Sir—The lawyers will be glad if you will give them a 
short memorandum of the state { was in when brought to you, and also 
low I have gone on since, and what your opinion is of the ultimate 
injury | shall sustain. Of course my ‘ pluck’ and spirits are not to 
determine my injury, though [ have no doubt had I ‘funked’ I should 

have been in bed now, or perhaps in company with poor Liston. 
“Mr. Cartwright says it cannot be proved for a few few weeks whether 
bone has set or not, or whether it will come out. Under any circum- 
stances two more of my teeth are to be extracted, and perhaps three. 
A portion of the bone came out last night. Iam getting weaker instead 
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of stronger, but 1 suppose I must take medicine to strengthen me. I 
have had a sort of muscular spasms all down my back, but particularly 
in the lower regions, something like lumbago. I should like to see you 
if you drive by my rooms. * * * If I don’t see you I should like to 
have your statement to-morrow. Yours, truly, J. Sarpron.” 


Sir F. Thesiger, on behalf of the defendant, said, it was not his in- 
tention to disparage the skill or abilities of the plaintiff in the case. 
No doubt the services of that gentleman had been of great value to the 
defendant ; yet, even though they had been so, he was prepared to con- 
tend that the charges for these services were extravagant, and that the 
sum which the defendant had paid into court, namely £25, was an am- 
ple payment. 

A number of medical gentlemen were called to show that the charges 
were exorbitant, and very different from those which they should have 
made in a similar case. The majority of these witnesses appeared to 
think the custom of general practitioners, in respect of their charges, 
was, that where they charged half a guinea for the visit they did not 
make any charge for medicine, but that in cases where the medicine was 
charged, then there was either no item for attendance, or at all events a 
very much smaller one—5s., or 3s. 6d. even. Where a consultation 
was held, the general practitioner would charge one guinea, and if the 
attendances were of long duration, probably more than half a guinea 
would be charged ; but they stated that if the particular case were of a 
nature to demand a second visit in the course of one day, they would 
not, as the plaintiff seems to have done, charge for that second visit. 
The plaintiff’s account exhibited 43 visits, and a supply of 40 draughts, 
19 bottles of lotion, some box or boxes of ointment, and some lint. 

The Lord Chief Baron said that he had been making a calculation 
of these items: it was this—if 5s. were charged for each visit, that item 
would amount to £10. 15s.; if 1s. were charged for each draught, that 
would be £2 more ; if the 19 bottles of lotion were put at 3s. 6d. per bottle, 
that would be £3. 6s. 6d. ; and then 3s. 6d. for the ointment and lint; 
so that, taking all these items togetherjat that calculation—for, with res 
spect to the visits, the witnesses for the defendant said that 5s. was the 
usual charge where the medicine was made a chargeable item of—at that 
calculation, therefore, all the items would amount to £16. 5s. Now 
the defendant had paid £25 into court. He did not say that the latter 
sum was too much or too little ; that was a question altogether for the 
jury to determine. 

Mr. McCann, of Parliament street, stated that his charge would be half 
a guinea a visit in such a case, without charge for medicine ; or if the 
medicine were charged for, he should not charge the visit, if in town. 

Cross-examined.—He thought a guinea for a visit was fair and rea- 
sonable, if it could be got. (Laughter.) 

The Lord Chief Baron.—Or two guineas, perhaps ? 

Mr. McCann.—No doubt, for they all took as large a fee as they 
could get. (Renewed laughter.) 

Sir F. Thesiger asked one of the witnesses whether he would not 
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make a charge of a larger fee to a duke or a marquis than to a per- 
son in a lower condition of life. 

The Lord Chief Baron could not think this was a fair question to 
put in the present case. Rank had nothing to do with it. 

Sir F. Thesiger submitted that it was important that he should show 
that fact. For instance, be himself should not expect to be charged so 
high a fee as his Lordship. He should expect that his Lordship would 
be charged more than himself. (Laughter.) 

The Lord Chief Baron.—I should hope not, Sir Frederick ; for I dare 
say that your income is considerably larger than mine. (Renewed 
laughter.) 

Mr. Knowles replied, and 

The Lord Chief Baron told the jury that he had been endeavoring 
to discover whether there was any general rule or general custom of 
charging amongst the medical profession, but he had watched and search- 
ed without the least approach to success. ‘The question, therefore, re- 
mained for them to say whether the £25 which had been paid into 
Court was a sufficient and fair sum as a remuneration for the very 
valuable services which the plaintiff had rendered to the defendant. He 
could not avoid saying that it was to be lamented that the defendant, 
who had retired from the legal profession, should have forced the plain- 
tiff, as well as himself, into all the terrors and expenses of a Jaw-suit in 
such a matter, especially as he was now enjoying all the benefits arising 
from the plaintiff’s skill. It would have been far better had he called 
in some mutual friend to arrange the affair. 

The jury retired at half past 2 o’clock, and returned into Court at 25 
minutes to 5 o’clock, with a verdict for the plaintiff—damages £40, in- 
cluding the £25 paid into Court.—London Med. Gaz. 


JOHN D. FISHER, M.D. 


(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Dr. Fiser died March 2d, aged 53. ‘To the writer his death was sud- 
den, and wholly unexpected. He had not heard of his illness ; and it 
seems but a few days ago that he met him, and observing how much 
emaciated he was, and that he apparently was too feeble with safety to 
expose himself even to the very mild winter day, asked him if he did not 
mean to run away from what remained of the season, and especially from 
our chilling spring atmosphere. My friend answered, as he so generally — 
did, that he was pretty well, and thought he might with entire safety remain 
where he was; and if he should be disappointed in his hope, he would 
go away foratime. Not long after, | learned from the newspapers that 
he was dead. 

_Dr. Fisher was emphatically a self-made man. That which created 
him—his own good spirit—remained true to its creation unto the 
end. He laid deeply the foundations of future eminence and usefulness 
im patient, laborious study of books, and careful record of what he saw, 
and of the thoughts or views to which direct observation gave birth, 
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He went abroad and studied under the distinguished men of Europe 
that which had most occupied him at home ; and those professional sub- 
jects which were novel, or with which his earlier pupilage and observa- 
tion had made bim but imperfectly acquainted. He was much interested 
in the study of smallpox, and gave to his profession a valuable and 
useful volume on that disease. Auscultation occupied much of his at- 
tention abroad, and he continued to be deeply interested in its study and 
application, to the latest day of his professional life. He labored to extend 
auscultation to other diseases than those of the chest, having learned 
by a large observation how highly important are the physical signs of 
disease to a correct diagnosis. ‘Thus he employed auscultation in hy- 
drocephalus, and sought to ascertain if any, and what were the precise 
cerebral sounds which accompany this disease. He published the re- 
sults of his inquiries, and with a scientific precision and detail which 
testified to the strength of his convictions concerning his statements. 
He early made trial of etherization in childbirth, and so satisfied was he 
of the entire safety and usefulness of this agent in that function, that 
he continued to employ it to bis death. He most generally used chlo- 
roform. His habitual carefulness governed him in its employment. He 
always dropped it upon the ball of cotton which he used for its exhi- 
bition, that he might be sure of the quantity he employed, and frequently 
found ten or fifteen drops quite sufficient to produce such a dezree of 
etherization as would make labor tolerable, or painless. 

It were easy to add to this enumeration of important offices to the 
sick, and valuable service to medicine, which were rendered to them by 
our deceased friend. There was one institution in which he was fre- 
quently found Jaboring. This was the Boston Society for Medical Im- 
proveinent. He did not attend every meeting, for ill health, fatigue 
from professional toil, inclemency of weather, and other causes, prevent- 
ed this. But he rarely if ever caine to our meetings without bringing 
with him either facts, or opinions, or both, which arrested and rewarded 
attention. He often read papers very carefully written, and of all ne- 
cessary length, in which useful views were presented, or curious facts 
stated. These papers, and his larger contributions to medical literature, 
are now particularly remembered, as there is connected with them a 
fact to which Dr. Fisher more than once referred in conversation with 
the writer, This was the extreme difficulty or slowness with which 
he committed his thoughts to writing. “T have,” he would say, “I 
have a perfectly distinct thought, or many thoughts ready for language, 
but the language comes so slowly, or seems so reluctant to come at all, 
that you cannot understand what a tedious business this writing is to 
me. If I could paint a thought, 1 should get on fast enough.” In Dr. 
Fisher’s family is a large development of the powers of drawing and of 
color, as is so well shown in the works of his gifted brother, the artist. 
Thought, says some one, always brings with it its appropriate language ; 
or, so to speak, always clothes itself in that dress which will best de- 
clare it to others. ‘This may be true. But it is not at all difficult to 
understand. that what may be very well said, may require great labor 
to be well written, ' 
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Dr. Fisher found time, amid the interests of literary and practical life, 
to devote himself to objects which are sometimes considered to be 
rather of collateral than of immediate or practical relation to medicine. 
And yet, strictly speaking, what is there relating to humanity which 
does not belong to it? He was one of the earliest advocates of the 
establishment of the Perkins Institution for the Blind. So early and 
so devotedly attached was he to this object, that he is considered to be its 
first suggester. For that which he was so instrumental in producing, 
he faithfully labored to his death. He was its Physician and its Vice 
President ; and thus by perpetual personal agencies in its service—asso- 
ciations with its highest interests—it was his privilege and his happiness 
to mark and to minister to its steady progress, and to witness and re- 
joice in its entire success. During Dr. Howe’s absence in Europe, the 
entire care of the institution devolved on Dr. Fisher. His whole service 
was thus faithfully devoted to its highest interest, and for it Dr. Fisher 
received no pecuniary compensation. It was a free-will offering of duty, 
and had its reward in itself. 

Dr. Fisher has recently been elected one of the acting physicians of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. How strikingly are both the proof 
and the illustration of the high consideration in which he was held by 
his profession and the public, set forth in this important and distin- 
guished appointment. 

In this brief sketch of the professional life, and of some of its pro- 
ducts, of a friend, it is not easy to forget the personal relations which 
that friend established, and which were alike grateful to him and_ those 
who enjoyed them. The moral nature declares itself in the familiar 
intercourse of life. Its fair development—that, namely, in which there is 
neither extravagant eccentricity, nor offensive radicalism—in which equa- 
nimity is the rule of every-day life, and courtesy and kindness its at- 
tendants—gives an interest to character and to conduct, which all men 
cheerfully recognize. The memory of an acquaintance of many years’ 
standing does not bring to the mind of the writer one instance in which 
these elements of character were wanting in Dr. Fisher. He was happy 
in communicating to you what he knew, and of directly aiding you as 
a professional friend, whenever his special knowledge might serve you, 
or your patient. He would ask your counsel in his own cases; and 
then with entire confidence in you, would desire you to see them with- 
out special appointment with him, in order that you might observe ef- 
fects of remedies, or other occurrences which had to you any particular 
interest. His heart as well as his mind was in his profession ; and his 
patients and bis brethren felt how useful and how grateful were their 
united agencies. 

Dr. Fisher was quite remarkable for the simplicity and perfect repose 
which characterized his demeanor. He was justly sensible of what he 
thought wrong ; but the expression of his feelings was not such as could 
tend to render the wrong greater. His position was too respectable to be 
hurt by what was untrue or unjust; and, so to speak, he could afford to 
command his temper. Who that knew him does not feel sad at his 
death ; and yet did not death come in kindness to him, to draw to a calin 
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close a life devoted to duty, and to bring to everlasting rest a frame wasted 
by long disease, and so often exhausted by suffering ? 

_ The following notices of the last illness and post-mortuary appearances 
in the case of Dr. Fisher, have been very kindly presented to the wri- 
ter by his friends Drs. J. Bigelow and J. B. S. Jackson. 

It appears that Dr. Fisher visited Milton on Friday, 22d Feb., and 
passed the night with Dr. Ware of that place. On Saturday he had 
febrile symptoms and sore throat, but visited his patients, and in the 
evening attended the meeting of the Suffolk District Medical Society, 
feeling much indisposed at the time. On Sunday and Monday his 
symptoms continued, with increased debility and some vomiting. Dr. 

hitney, of Dedham, who called on him on Monday, reports his aspect 
at that time to have been extremely morbid, and his throat much in- 
flamed. On Tuesday, finding himself more ill, he sent for Dr. Bigelow, 
and inquired if he was likely to be more sick, since in that case he would 
wish to be removed to his brother’s house in Temple place. At this time 
his whole fauces, including both tonsils, velum and uvula, were of a dull red, 
turgid and glossy appearance, with a few specks of effused lymph on the 
tonsils. He had headache, difficult deglutition, a small pulse about 100, 
and much debility. He had taken a cathartic with moderate effect. 
Nitrate of silver was now applied to the parts of the throat most af- 
fected, and he was removed to his brother’s house. On Wednesday 
morning he expressed himself better, especially in regard to deglutition. 
In the evening, feeling an increase of headache, he took, of his own 
accord, four grains of calomel, with eight of extract of colocynth, which 
operated moderately in the night, and on Thursday a diarrhoea of eight 
or ten discharges followed, which was not controlled under opiates and 
other remedies, and during which his strength sank rapidly. On Friday 
he appeared failing, pulse 130 to 140, small and feeble. During this tine 
and until his death, there was no dyspneea, slight cough, voice hoarse 
and abrupt, with difficult articulation, considerable dysphagia. He was 
visited by Drs. Jackson, sen. and jun. On Saturday there was slight 
aberration of mind, irregular action of heart and failing pulse, and he died 
about midnight. 


On dissection, there was found an acute inflammation of the larynx. 
The glottis upon the left side was considerably tumefied, though quite 
soft, and scarcely reddened ; cellular tissue about the muscles to some 
extent looked as if infiltrated with pus, though very little could be forced 
out ; edematous swelling about the ventricle upon this side, so that its 
cavity was nearly closed. Right side similarly, though much less affected. 
Disease limited to upper half of larynx, the passage being apparently 
sufficiently free for the admission of air. Mucous membrane of phar- 
yox of a dusky-red color; but nowhere any effusion of lymph. 

At the apex of the right lung, posteriorly, there was an old pleural 
adhesion ; the surface of the organ was much puckered ; and beneath it 
were several white, opaque, dryish, firm masses, partly cretaceous, and 
about the size of peas. At the corresponding part of the left lung there 
was also an old adhesion ; the surface of the lung had a wilted ap- 


. 
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pearance, and beneath it was found a grayish granulated deposit, not 
larger than a pea. And these were all the remains that were to be found 
of tubercular disease ; the lungs being otherwise sufficiently healthy, as 
were the bronchial glands. W. CHANNING. 


PENCILLINGS FROM ABROAD. 
T'o the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Having recently returned from Paris, I propose to give you a short 
description of the oldest and most celebrated of all the hospitals of that 
city, namely, the Hotel Dieu. It is not within the memory of man, nor yet 
handed down by the pen of the historian, when the foundations of this 
Hospital were laid ; some say, however, that the work originated with 
Landry, Bishop of Paris, about the year 660. It is situated on the 
banks of the Seine, and near by stands the equally time-honored pile 
of Notre Dame. In the days of St. Louis, the Hotel Dien seems to 
have been a kind of “ home,” not only for the sick, but for pilgrims, 
beggars,and other itinerants whom choice or necessity induced to become 
its inmates ; the number of these amounted to 900. During the reign 
of Henry IV. we find its popularity increased, for it then contained 
1300 inhabitants. Under Louis XIII. its number was augmented to 
1800 ; and under Louis XIV. to 1900. In the year 1709 it reached 
the enormous amount of 9000, but we may justly suppose that it was 
rather an undesirable resort for the sick, for not only was it situated 
on the borders of the Seine, whose waters at the present day remind 
one very much of the Thames in London, but, so late as the year 1790, 
there were connected with the Hospital a slaughter-house, an establish- 
ment for melting suet, and a candle manufactory. In addition to this 
dubious mélange of occupations, in the year 1789 it contained 1219 
beds, of which 733 were lJarge beds, four and a half feet wide, and ca- 
pable of holding six patients at a time; 486 were small beds, three 
feet wide, and accommodating only four patients! A glance at the bills of 
mortality shows the working of this multum-in-parvo system, for the 
deaths amounted to 1 in 4. Further, on pressing occasions the beds 
were placed one over the other, a mattrass being stretched on the roof 
of each bed; in this way the wards became double-storied. There 
were then no operating theatres, operations being performed on the beds 
Where the unfortunates happened to be. An adjoining ward was also 
occupied by the insane ; hence, the yell of the madman, and the shriek 
of the patient under the surgeon’s knife, must have grated harshly on 
the ears of the surrounding sick. St. Joseph’s lying-in ward was also 
near, and three or four patients were obliged to occupy one bed. 

The revolution came, and purified and simplified these unhealthy and 
intricate haunts. The slaughter-house and candle manufactory were 
removed, the beds were remodelled, and the insane, the lying-in women, 
the children, and the venereal patients, were provided with separate esta- 
blishments. 

The Hotel Dieu at present consists of three separate buildings, con- 
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nected by bridges; the principal wards are St. Marthe, St. Charles, 
St. Paul and St. Joseph. The number of beds is reduced to 745. Mar- 
ble monuments to the memory of Desault and Bichat stand in the ves- 
tibule of the Hospital, and a statue of M. de Montyon. The annual 
expenses of the establishment amount to $80,000. The mortality at 
present is | in 10. The Hospital staff consists of 10 physicians, 3 
surgeons, 32 internes, 124 externes, 30 sisters of charity, who act also 
as nurses, and 140 servants of all kinds. Clinical lectures on medicine 
are delivered by MM. Chomel and Louis; on surgery by MM. Roux 
and Jobert. Surgical operations are very frequent, averaging one daily 
during the whole year. Yours, &c. Epw. M. Fievp, M.D. 


THE MORALITY OF DENTISTRY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Every day and hour | live, finds me more and more deeply in- 
terested in all that is connected, directly or indirectly, with the science 
of human life, health and happiness; particularly with all that pertains 
to the various branches of medicine and surgery. 

You will recollect that in an article written for your Journal some 
months since, | told your readers that till lately I had been accustomed 
to regard one part of the surgical art, viz. dentistry, as partaking largely 
of humbuggery. But | also told them that recent observation and ex- 
perience had led me to a different conclusion. 

Within a few weeks I have reflected more than ever before on the 
morality of dentistry. Can it be right, I have said, to expend so much, 
just for the sake of patching up one’s self? - For if I havea right to 
expend $125 for a good set of artificial teeth, others have the same 
right. if they possess the means. 

Suppose but one person in 500 procures a set of teeth at the: above 
price. ‘This, we will suppose, again, includes all the purchasers for five 
years. Fora second five years the same number become necessitous. 
And so on for every five years. The sum thus paid in the United 
States alone, for the next fifty years, if placed at annual interest during 
that period, would amount to about $ 150,000,000. 

Now can it be right, [ say again, to expend so much money in this 
way? Might it not be more profitably, or at Jeast more usefully laid 
out—that is, in such way as to advance, in a greater ratio, the best good 
of mankind ? 

One form of reply to this question might be made by asking another, 
Is it right to spend double—nay, quadruple—this sum every fifty years, 
in the mere ornament of our public and private buildings ? 

But the question may be answered in a more direct way. If the 
toothless individual is enabled to masticate his food all the better for 
dentistry, then is not the work of digestion likely to be performed better, 
in nearly the same proportion? And is not the general energy and 
efficiency of the individual likely to be increased in a corresponding 
degree? And if he should chance to be a public speaker, and he now 
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speaks with a great increase of power and effect, and is thus rendered 
vastly more influential and useful, why should not his resort to the art 
of dentistry be right ? , 

The case is somewhat altered when we come to consider the subject 
of artificial eyes, ears, hair, &c. 1 do not mean to say that art, even 
here, would be unjustifiable, on the benevolent principles of the gospel, 
but only that if there were doubt here, there need be none in the former 
case. For we see and hear no better, most certainly, than we did before. 

There is another thought, however. How long should we have to 
deny ourselves a few common luxuries in eating and drinking, to save 
$125? A small missionary family at Bangkok, in Siam, saves $50 a 
year in this way, to devote to other and nobler objects. And yet they 
deny themselves nothing that would really add to their enjoyment or 
happiness. Now if we admit that it renders a person more efficient for 
good to call in the art of the dentist, how long would it take him, at the 
above rate, to save enough by self-denial to purchase a set of teeth that 
would last him for life, and which would never ache or decay? Only 
seven or eight years ! 

If it were worth while to do so, I might here say that I am acquainted 
with an individual, who for the good of others, as well as for the sake 
of his own happiness, has for the last twenty years denied himself at a 
greater rate than even this. Instead of denying himself to the extent 
$50 every eight years, he has done it every year. And _ not only this, 
but if he lives another twenty years, he is quite likely to pursue the 
same course. And this self-denial has all along increased his efficiency, 
as well as added to his power to do good with his money. Now is not 
the application of one fifth of what he saves every 8 years to the purchase 
of a new set of teeth, while his usefulness is increased at the same time, 
perfectly compatible with the highest and purest morality? And can- 
not the general morality of dentistry, in this view as well as in every other, 
be fully vindicated ? W. A. Atcorrt. 

West Newton, March 1, 1850. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, MARCH 13, 1850. 


Fallacy of Life Insurance.—Under this title the Boston Traveller, a 
widely-circulated paper, had an article last week that is calculated to 
make a sensation. It opens the other side of the argument for examina- 
tion—on the real value of life insurance ; and on the whole, since medical 
men are the instruments in the liands of these colossal corporations, it is 
essential that they should ascertain how far they are used as the cat’s 
paws were in gathering hot chestnuts. We have always spoken and 
acted strongly and with unreserved faith in favor of life companies, till a 
little mean trickery in one of them began to shake our confidence in all. 
When the article alluded to was published in the Traveller, new light began 
toshine. From the statements made by the writer, one would suppose 
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that applicants for life insurance would exercise a proper degree of cau- 
tion hereafter, before diving into the lion’s mouth. 

“Since the California mania commenced, adventurers, in a variety of 
instances, have raised an outfit for San Francisco by having their lives 
insured. To obtain a policy, even for a small amount,a sum must be 
paid down to the Life Office, which insures for a series of years, or dur- 
ing the entire existence of the applicant, provided annual payments are 
made, equalling yearly, in most cases, the amount demanded at first. If 
there is any failure in complying, to a letter, with the stipulation of the 
policy, the first, and in fact any subsequent instalments, are forever lost 
to the insured, his family or friend, beyond redemption. Here is a vor- 
tex that is swallowing up many a man’s substance so gently, and little 
by little, that he is blind to the real condition of his earnings, which are 
dropping into an abyss from which they cannot be recovered, unless he 
happens to die, contrary to the true theory of the life tables. If there is 
a risk, the company will not hazard a penny. On the contrary, if there 
is every indication of uninterrupted health, then the individual is insured 
—the hope always being entertained, it is fair to presume, that he will 
become weary of making payments, and thus lose all he has paid. The 
first risks comparatively nothing ; the other may live till all he has, and 
all that he can gather, is engulfed by a great shark-eating institution, 

“When the multiplication of life insurance offices, both here and every- 
where on the Atlantic border, is considered—taking also into the account 
their runners, under the respectable name of agents, who hunt through 
workshops, factories, and minor niches in society for customers, is it un- 
reasonable to suppose they are driving a profitable business, which the 
community has an interest in understanding ¢? Surely these life offices, 
in their capacious and never-satisfied maws, are swallowing up enormous 
sums of money here in New England, simply by forfeiture of first pay- 
ments alone, because the insured is unable, or neglects from some cause, 
to pour into the hopper the accruing instalments—and the question na- 
turally comes up, who has all the money thus collected ? 

“Like the excessive increase of railroads, these life-insuring transac- 
tions are becoming so prodigiously large, that distrust is beginning to be 
created in a high order of minds, and a corresponding anxiety will soon 
be manifested in the right quarter, viz., where the burden is ultimately to 
be borne—by those whose families must suffer by a perpetual drainage 
upon a small income, under a fallacious idea that it is all coming back by- 
and-by in a bright mass. 

“With the life offices, the chances are altogether against the people, 
as the statistics of life, or rather the value of life, is reduced to a science ; 
and where there is doubt, no insurance can readily be effected.” 


Close of the Medical Lectures in Boston.—On Tuesday, of last week, 
the labors of the season were terminated at the College in Grove street. 
Notwithstanding the misfortunes attending the interruption of the chemi- 
cal course, the students, much to their honor, conducted with a propriety 
that commends them to the respect of any community. Prof. seated. 
towards the close of the lecture term, exerted himself in the chair of 
Chemistry in a manner to gain the warm esteem of the class. This 
must be gratifying to him, considering the new and untried sphere 
in which he was unexpectedly placed by the arrest of Prof. Webster. 
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Preparations will doubtless be made, through the coming season, to pro- 
vide the most ample and generous system of medical and surgical instruc- 
tion for the next session of the school in November. 


Chloric Ether in Surgery.—On Saturday, March 2d, several adroitly- 

rformed operations took place at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

r. Warren, sen., appeared as much at home, and as cool and careful of 
life, as in the palmiest days of his justly-acquired chirurgical reputation. 
Each patient, successively brought into the amphitheatre, was subjected 
to the anesthetic influence of chloric ether, which is preferred by several 
of the surgeons of the institution, it appears, to chloroform or pure ether. 
The fearless mode of using it, shows why so much fault is found with 
these agents in private practice. The mouth, cheek and nose being freely 
oiled, a large dish sponge is fully saturated with the fluid. Three or 
four ounces, perhaps, are poured on, and then it is applied over the face. 
Being soft and yielding, the sponge fits admirably, and should the patient 
incline to withdraw, or twist himself in the chair, no injury can ensue. 
If the evaporation is too rapid before sleep is produced, another dash 
from the bottle usually completes the preparatory process. All the me- 
chanical contrivances heretofore devised for the administration of these 
sense-destroying medicines, have wholly disappeared before a simple 
sponge. Enough of the atmospheric air finds its way through the walls 
of a soft pliable one, to obviate any danger from the want of it. If the 
lips and nostrils were not protected by oil, they would be severely excoriated 
by the chloric ether. This is a precaution, consequently, never to be lost 
sight of, under any circumstances. To us, the odor of this article is de- 
lightful, compared with that of ether; and if it takes a little more time 
to put the patient in circumstances for an operation, the agreeableness of 
the article is more than a compensation for the delay. 


The late Dr. Fisher.—It was gratifying to witness the marked mani- 
festation of respect for the good name of the late Dr. John D. Fisher, on 
the day his remains were entombed. The profession of the city were 
well represented, though not especially invited as a body. A spontaneous 
feeling of personal respect for an amiable, industrious, conscientious phy- 
sician, prompted a large number to attend on the solemn occasion. Had 
proper notice been given, it is presumed the whole professional strength 
of Boston would have been present.—An interesting notice of the life and 
oe of Dr. F., furnished by Dr. Channing, will be found in the Journal 
to-day. 


Massachusetts General Hospital.—Whosoever has examined, in detail, 
this magnificent establishment, must admit that it has no rival in America ; 
and where is its superior in Europe? In 1849, there were admitted 870 
patients ; viz, 531 males and 339 females: 84 died, 436 recovered ; 126 
were much relieved. The greatest number at any one time, was 127: 
greatest number of free patients, 89; average number of patients, 112— 
average number of paying patients, 26; whole number of paying patients, 
273. The whole number of admissions exceed those of the previous year, 
by 66. Expenses $29.391 30; of which $4.788 12 was paid by patients. 
The gross amount of the annual expenses, divided by the average number 
of patients, will give $4.55 as the weekly expense of each patient. 
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McLean Asylum for the Insane.—This being an old, successful and 
admirably managed institution, with which the whole community far and 
near are familiar, requires no particular notice at our hands. The thirty- 
third report, by Dr. Bell, is characterized by his usual good sense, philoso- 
phical research, and profound knowledge of the diseases concentrated in 
that deparime it of the Miss. Ge reral Hospital confided to his keeping. In 
1819, 161 patients were received; 137 were discharged, 15 died, 5S were 
much improved, and 64 recovered. Whole number under care, 321; 184 
remained to end of the year—and the average number was 177. Since 
1837, the time of Dr. Bell's appointment, 1857 insane persons have been 
placed under his charge, of whom 948 have been restored. He is acknow- 
ledged, deservedly, to be at the head of the catalogue in the United States, 
in the treatment of insanity. Expenses in 1849—$37,601 57—Income, 
$38,988 33. 


Butler Hospital for the Insane.—This institution is located at Providence, 
R.I. A front view of the edifice and grounds, accompanied by a ground 
plan, leads to the supposition that it is as near faultless as could well be 
expected, since the defects of older hospitals were avoided, and all the new 
improvements and scientific suggestions allowed to have proper weight in 
the process of construction. Of the reputation of the Medical Superinten- 
dent, Dr. Ray, it is only necessary to refer to his elaborate work on insanity, 
which is consulted as high authority by legal tribunals, to show that 
Rhode Island has reason to be proud of that great charity, and the talent 
enlisted in its service. A report of the Trustees and Superintendent con- 
stitutes quite an imposing pamphlet, which contains a history of the ongin 
of the hospital; but not having room for transcribing it, we feel obliged to 
close these observations by a simple synopsis of the internal operations of 
the past year. Average rate of board per week, $2 54. The year was 
commenced with 200 patients—during the year to Dec. 31, 93 others were 
admitted. Discharged, 86, and 20 died. 


“A new Mode of preserving Decayed Teeth.” To tue Epitor, &c. 
Sir,—lIn an editorial notice of the above stated discovery, or operation, in 
your last number, you attempted a description of it; but the matter seems 
still to be left in obscurity, unless viewed in the light of a discarded opera- 
tion long since practised by our predecessors in the profession, which we 
presume is not the impression which the author of the * New Mode” would 
wish to have conveyed. You say ‘the shape and use of the instrument” 
employed in the operation “is no secret.” We hope, then, for the relief of 
the suffering, and in the courtesy due to the profession, that Dr. Harwood 
will communicate, through your Journal, a dorctiintinn of the operation— 
the length of time and number of cases in which it has been tested, and the 
result of his experience in regard to its effects. 

31 Winter St., Boston, March 8th. J. F. Frage. 


_ Medical School of Harvard University.—At the Semi-annual Examina- 
tion, held on the 7th of March and the two succeeding days, the following 


gentlemen were examined and approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. 
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Subject of Thesis. 
Henry Clarke, Boston, 0 Gangrene of the Lungs. 
Israc! Thorndike Dana, Boston, - Acute Rheumatism. 
Jonathan Dearborn, Seabrook, N. H. Causes, Nature §- Cure of Disease. 
Robert Finley Dennis, Frelinghuy- ) 

sen, N. J. - - - 
Edmund Tucker Eastman, Boston, Dentition. 
Jabez Fisher, Cambridgeport, - - Prophylaxis of Phthisis. 

John Samuel Hill Fogg, 8. Berwick, Me. Necrological Examinations. 

Charles Napoleon Germain, Boston, Apoplexy. 

Moses Reuben Greely. Hudson, N. H., Scearlatina. 

Hollis Smith Kezar, Hatley, Canada E., Paeumonia. 

William Laighton, Portsmouth, N. H., Position and Duties of the Meds- 
cal Profession. 

Edwin Leigh, Cambridgeport, & 

Joseph Davis Mitchell, W. Newfield, Me., Rudeola. 

Franklin Fletcher Patch, Boston, - Paeumonia. 

Daniel Chute Perkins, Royalston, - Pericarditis. 

Joseph William Preston, Hill, N.H., Inflammation. 

Johu Eastman Sanborn, Boston, - Pericarditis. 

David Onslow Smith, Hudson, N. H., Dysentery. 

Seth Loring Sprague, Duxbury, - Scarlatina. 

Clement Adams Walker, Fryeburg, Me., Acetate of Lead. 

Albert Gallatin Weeks, Gilford, N.H., Reparatory Process. 

Mr. William Leavitt Lincoln of Ashby, and Mr. Joseph Green Stevens 
Hitchcock of Randolph, were approved for the Medical Degree at Special 
Examinations held on the 24th of August, 1849, and on the 2d of January, 
1850. Ouiver W. Houmes, Dean of the Faculty. 


Epidemic Diptheritis. 


Medical Miscellany.—Andrew H. Brand, who died of pneumonia, re- 
cently, in Kentucky, aged 16, weighed 500 lbs !—Dr. Shotwell has been 
transferred to the chair of Materia Medica in the Medical College of Ohio, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of the late lamented Dr. Harri- 
son, of Cincinnati.—A distinguished rascal is travelling over the country, 
according to the papers, who has borne the name at times of Dr. Booth, Dr. 
Preston, Dr. Dunn, and Dr. Burne.—A petition is before the Legislature 
of Massachusetts for the incorporation of the ‘Tremont St. Medical School, 
in Boston.—There has been a class of 376 students at the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Louisville, during the late term. 


To CorrESPON DEN TS.—Cases reported by Dr. Woodward, of White Hail, N. Y., Dr. 
Kingsbury, of New York city, have been received, and will appear next week. 


Ditp,—At West Charlestown, Vt., Dr. A. T. Gibson, 41. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, March 9, 77.—Males, 41—females, 36. 
Aceidental, 1—disease of the bowels, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 1—disease of the brain, 1— 
congestion of the brain, 3—consumption, 13—convulsions, 2—eancer, 1—croup, 2—childbed, 1— 
debility, 2—dysentery, 3—diarrhoea, 1—dropsy of brain, 3—erysipelas, 1—typhoid fever, 2— 
lung fever, 10—puerperal fever, 2—hooping cough, 1—influenza, 1—infantile diseases, 8—inflam- 
mation of the lungs, 2—disease of the liver, l—marasmus, 1—measles, 1—old age, 2—peritonitis, 
1—smallpox, 3—synovitis, ]—teething, 1—tumor, 2—unknown, 2. 

Under 5 years, 31—hetween 5 and 20 years, 10—between 20 and 40 years, 18—between 40 
and 60 years, 10—over 60 years, 8. Americans, 39 ; foreigners and children of foreigners, 38. 
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Commencement of the Homeopathic Medical College.—The following is 
from a Philadelphia paper, and is copied at the request of an old and 
constant subscriber to the Journal. 

The first public Commencement of the Homeopathic Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, took place on Saturday, at the Musical Fund Hall, in 
presence of an audience, the brilliancy of which was the subject of conver- 
sation by all present. The weather could hardly have been more 
favorable, and no Medical Commencement in Philadelphia was ever more 
honored. Such a captivating array of beauty and fashion, has seldom 
been looked upon. The orchestra was filled with Johnson’s celebrated 
colored band, numbering some of its best players of brass and string instru- 
ments, and these favorite musicians fairly excelled excellence itself in the 
execution of the delicious airs they selected for this occasion. 

“The following was the programme of exercises :—Music. Prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Burrows. Music. Valedictory Address by Professor 
Helmuth. Music. Address and Conferring of Biisiecs. by the President, 
Hon. A.V. Parsons. Music. Benediction. Music. 

“There were two novelties in the exercises. The valedictory was 
pronounced previously to the ceremony of conferring degrees, and the 
degrees were given in English, instead of Latin, as is customary with 
other colleges. Judge Parsons, the President, prefaced this 
with a few appropriate remarks. The Valedictory of Professor Helmu 
was an able and scientific exposition of the principles of the system of 
Homeopathy, and he was listened to by the large, intelligent and refined 
auditory, that heard him, with deep and flattering attention. The sub- 
joined are a list of the names and places of residence of the young 
 reaigge who received the Diploma of the College—Ebenezer H. Bacon, 

aine; George W. Bigler, Maryland ; George W. Chittenden, Wisconsin ; 
John Redman Cox, jr., Philadelphia; Lewis Dodge, Michigan ; James H. 
P. Frost, Maine; Richard Gardiner, Philadelphia; James E. Gross, 
Maine ; Washington Hoppin, Rhode Island ; Frederick Humphreys, N. 
York; Daniel Janney, Virginia; Ezra Leonard, N. York; Joseph G. 
Loomis, N. York; D. R. Luyties, Philadelphia ; Barton Munsey, North 
Carolina; Thomas A. Pierce, Maine; Jacob Frederick Sheek, Philadel- 
phia; Jonas Y. Shultz, Penn.; Theodore S. Williams, Penn. ; Augustus 
S. Wright, Ohio. Total, 20. 

‘The numerous and select audience in attendance at this Commence- 
ment, will afford an idea of the great interest that is now felt in our city 
in the new practice of medicine. The success of this college has been 
unprecedented. The institution—the first of the kind that has been esta- 
blished in Philadelphia—is scarcely two years old. At its first session it 
nad only fourteen matriculants; and at its first commencement, which was 
of rather a private character, graduated but seven doctors. At its session, 
just closed, it had fifty-five matriculants, and has graduated, as will be 
seen by the list above, twenty students. The college building is located in 


Filbert street above Eleventh—the edifice formerly occupied by the 
Pennsylvania Medical College.” 


Sterno-sternal Luxations.—A French surgeon writes to L’ Union Médi- 
cale, in order to give publicity to a case of luxation of the upper piece of 
the sternum from the middle piece, without fracture. The patient had 
fallen from a height upon his feet, in bending forwards. It was M. Maison- 


neuve who, in 1842, first set forth that these displacements are not fractures, 
but dislocations. — London Lancet. 
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